Greek Tragedy
makes Hermes prophesy events which Apollo fails to bring off properly.
The Euripidean prologue was then in origin a convention' adopted out of artistic honesty. His tragic plots were never the self-contained interactions of a group of people, like the Sopho-clean. They consisted rather of a series of typical events, bound together not by any strict law of causality, sometimes indeed by none at all, but by the fact that the poet could use them to convey a single tragic vision. It was logical therefore to start from some satisfactory aq^l (which in three of these plays was the Trojan War) and by simple narrative to continue until the section was reached which contained the events of the play. This was the origin of the prologue ; its use became something much more subde. It could be used as in the Hippolytus, to close the gap between the ostensible and the inner drama ; or it could be used, as in the opposite examples of the Hecuba and the Ion, as a powerful means of controlling the story-element of the play, either by removing our interest from the crude events, all or some of them, or by directing our attention to them more closely.
It seems evident that the same circumstances which led to the prologue must lead also to the epilogue, that we shall both enter and leave the chosen section of the story by narrative. In fact, the narrative epilogue becomes standard only in the next group of plays; the Andromache may end in a narrative summary, but die Trcades can be brought to a full close by the crash of falling walls. Still, we can see in this group the difficulty of finding a convincing way of finishing a diagrammatic plot.
Here, as in die matter of continuity, the old trilogy had had litde trouble. Its third pky, like the first and second, dealt with a self-contained, though related, situation ; its plot was a logical story and a logical story has a logical end. Plays like the Hecuba have no end of this kind, no inevitable pause ; for if three symbolically related scenes, why not four or five ? There is no reason why the Hecuba should end with the vengeance on Polymestor except that nothing else is wanted and nothing could well be grimmer. The real end of the story of the Andromache is the death of Neoptolemus, but this neither makes a satisfactory dramatic close nor completes the poet's idea. The
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